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Fig. 1. Major archaeological sites in South China 
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From Barkcloth Beating to Silk Weaving: 


The Textile Industry from Prehistory to the 


Western Han Dynasty in South China 


Tracey Lie-dan Lu 


This paper is a summary of the development of 
the textile industry from prehistory to the 
Western Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 24) in 
present South China, based upon archaeological 
discoveries of implements and textile remains. 
In this article, the term “South China” refers to 
the area south of the Five-Mountain Ridge, 
approximately along latitude 25° N and south- 
ward (fig. 1). This area encompasses the present 
administrative districts of Guandong, Guangxi, 
and Hainan provinces, as well as Macao and 
Hong Kong. 

That South China was inhabited by the late 
Pleistocene, is known from remains of Homo 
sapiens found in the Maba cave in Guangdong 
province in 1958, dated to approximately 100,000 
B.P. (Institute of Archaeology CASS 1984). 
Generally speaking, the prehistory of South 
China was characterized by a predominating 
pebble tool industry and a wide distribution of 
shell-midden deposits. Bronze casting was 
practiced by 3500 B.P in this region (Higham 
1996, p. 90); there is no solid evidence for an 
independent emergence of states and cities prior 
to 218 B.C. According to Chinese documents, 
what was then South China was occupied by 
numerous tribes, each with its own chief (Sima 
1963 [2nd century B.C.]). 

South China was conquered by the first 
emperor of the Qin Dynasty in 218 B.C. 
According to Chinese literature, this was also the 
beginning of formal history in the region. After 
the Qin conquest, local and regional govern- 
ments were founded, the present Guangzhou 
City (although with a different name) and several 
other cities were built, and new technologies 
were introduced into South China from the 
Yellow River Valley. 


The Qin Dynasty collapsed in 207 B.C., and 
a new regional government was soon established 
by an ex-Qin official who called himself the 
Nanyue King; he chose Guangzhou City as the 
capital of his kingdom. Under the Nanyue King’s 
reign South China entered into a new era, char- 
acterized by significant developments, including 
iron casting, silk printing and weaving, and 
overseas trading. The prosperity of South China 
during the 93 years of the Nanyue kingdom is 
documented by archaeological discoveries made 
in this region since the early 1950s, particularly 
in the present Guangzhou City: hundreds of 
burials have been found since the 1950s in 
Guangzhou; a shipyard was found in 1974; the 
mausoleum of the second Nanyue King was 
unearthed in 1983; and the remains of a Nanyue 
Royal Garden were excavated from 1995 to 1997. 

Archaeological discoveries relating to the 
textile industry document that during the pre- 
historic period, barkcloth beating was practiced in 
South China, as were the spinning and braiding 
of fiber. Silk weaving was practiced by 2100 B.P in 
South China, apparently under strong cultural 
influence from the inhabitants of the Yellow and 
the Yangzi River Valleys. 


Fig. 2. Pestles found in 
Nanling, South China 
(scale 1:2), between 
8000 and 6000 B.P 


(after Guangxi Museum 1975) 


Note: B.P (Before Present) 
is reckoned from 1950 
(Renfrew and Bahn 1996) 
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Fig. 3. Barkcloth beaters 


found in South China 


(after Tang and Wong 1994) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) Beater from Celebes, 
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Stone beater from 
Xiantouling (1:3) 


Stone beater from 
Dameisha (2:5) 


Stone beater from 
Dahuangsha (2:5) 


affixed (not to scale) 
(after Ling 1960) 


The Prehistoric Textile Industry 
in South China 


To date, the earliest implements for making 
clothing in South China were eyed needles made 
of bone, found in the Zengpiyan and Nanling 
assemblages in Guangxi province (Guangxi 
Museum 1975, 1976). The Zengpiyan assemblage 
is dated approximately between 8000 and 6000 
B.P. (Institute of Archaeology CASS 1984). The 
presence of eyed needles implies the practice of 
sewing, but it is not clear what fiber(s) may have 
been used for cloth. Stone pestles, however, were 
found both in Zengpiyan and Nanling (fig. 2). 
According to ethnographic data from Taiwan, 
stone pestles could have been used for barkcloth 
beating (Ling 1960). The stone pestles found in 
Guangxi province might have served a simi- 
lar function, and barkcloth might have been 
produced. 

More convincing evidence for barkcloth 
beating occurred by 6000 B.P in South China. In 
1989, six stone barkcloth beaters were found in 
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an assemblage at Xiantouling, which is located at 
a coastal sandbar in the mouth of the Pearl River 
(fig. 1), and dated to approximately 6000 B.P. 
(Shenzhen Museum 1990). Discoveries of bark- 
cloth beaters were also reported from another 
eleven sites in Guangdong, Hong Kong, and 
Macao (Tang and Wong 1994). According to 
radiocarbon dating, these sites are dated from 
6000 to 4700 B.P (Tang and Wong 1994). 

Most of the barkcloth beaters found in South 
China so far are made of stone. One beater made 
of fired clay was reported from the Houshawan 
assemblage in Guangdong province (Liang and 
Li 1991), but whether this ceramic beater could 
have endured the task of barkcloth beating is 
unclear. The shapes of stone barkcloth beaters 
vary from oblong with round corners, to round 
or rhombic in shape. The beating surface bears 
parallel longitudinal grooves (fig. 3a-b). The size 
of these beaters varies from 4.5 to 21 cm in length, 
and from 2 to 6.6 cm in width. One beater bears 
a small hole at each of its four corners (fig. 3b). A 
wooden handle could have been affixed to the 
beater by strong fibers through the four holes. 
Holes were not found, however, on most of the 
barkcloth beaters in South China, and the 
method of affixing them is not yet clear. 
According to ethnographic data from Celebes, 
Indonesia, morphologically similar beaters could 
be affixed onto rattan or wooden handles by 
wrapping them with plant fibers (Ling 1960) 
(fig. 3d). Similar methods might have also been 
used in prehistoric South China. 

Although no remains of barkcloth have so 
far been found, the presence and wide distribu- 
tions of barkcloth beaters suggests that barkcloth 
was produced in South China by 6000 B.P and 
was probably quite popular from 6000 to 4700 
B.P. According to archaeological data, barkcloth 
beaters have been found only in South China to 
date. This may suggest that barkcloth making 
was indigenous to the region. 

Barkcloth was not, however, the only mate- 
rial for clothing in prehistoric South China. Four 
stone spindle whorls were reported from the 
Xiantouling assemblage, dated to approximately 
6000 B.F. Spindle whorls made of fired clay were 
reported from the Shangdong, Shekou, and Xili 
assemblages in Shenzhen City, Guangdong 
province, dated between 5000 and 3000 B.P. 
(Shenzhen Museum 1994) (fig. 4i). The size of 
stone spindle whorls found in Xiantouling range 
from 2 to 2.5 cm in diameter (Shenzhen Museum 
1990). The weight of the spindle whorls is not 
reported. Although no woven fabric survives 


CPNDP 
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from the above archaeological assemblages, 
the presence of spindle whorls indicates the 
existence of yarn manufacture: ethnographic 
data in Southeast China demonstrates that the 
spindle whorl functioned as an implement of 
yarn preparation (Liu 1985). 

It is not yet clear how the yarns then were 
made into cloth. Three different patterns of 
impressions of braided cords were found on 
the bottom of pottery vessels from Xiantouling 
(fig. 5), indicating that braiding was practiced. 
Whether the spun yarn was then braided, or 
woven, by the Xiantouling occupants, awaits fur- 
ther study. But as yarn spinning is a completely 
different technology from barkcloth beating, it is 
clear that another type of textile was also 
produced in South China by 6000 B.P. 

The co-existence of barkcloth beaters and 
spindle whorls in Xiantouling is quite interesting. 
Ethnographic data from Southeast Asia, Hawaii, 
Polynesia, and Melanesia have documented 
that barkcloth making is basically a process of 
felting the fiber of bark into a cloth material by 
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continuous beating. On the other hand, yarn 
spinning is often the necessary prelude for inter- 
locking fibers into a cloth material, either by 
knitting, braiding, or weaving. These two tech- 
niques, completely different from one another, 
were both present by around 6000 B.P in South 
China. As mentioned above, barkcloth making 
seems to have been indigenous in South China. 
Was yarn spinning also indigenous, or was it a 
result of cultural diffusion from other areas? 

To investigate this question, it is necessary 
to briefly review the history of spindle whorl and 
textile manufacture in China. Spindle whorls 
were first found in the middle Yellow River 


Fig. 4. Spindle whorls found 
in China 


a) 


b-f) 


Spindle whorl made 
from a potsherd from 
Central China (4:5), 
about 7800 B.P (after 
Institute of Archaeology 
CASS 1984) 


Spindle whorls (b, stone; 
c-e, fired clay, f, wood) 
from the lower Yangzi 
valley (2:5), about 7000 
B.P (after Zhejiang 
Museum 1978) 


g-h) Painted fired clay 


spindle whorls from the 
middle Yangzi valley 
(2:5), dated about 4000 
B.P (after Institute of 
Archaeology CASS 1984) 


Stone spindle whorl from 
Xiantouling (4:5) (after 
Shenzhen Museum 
1990) 


Spindle whorls found in 
Hong Kong (4:5), dated 
2900-2200 B.C. (after 
Hong Kong Museum of 
History 1993) 


Spindle whorl with 
wooden pin from 
Guangdong province 
(1:2), dated to the 
period of the Warring 
States (after Yang and 
Yang 1983) 


Fig. 5. Impressions of braided 
cords found at Xiantouling 
(not to scale), 6000 B.P 
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Valley from the Peiligang assemblage, dated to 
approximately 8000-7800 calibrated B.P, and 
were made from potsherds (Archaeology 
Institute of Henan Province 1989). It seems that 
early Neolithic peoples in China utilized a piece 
of potsherd to serve as a spindle whorl. This 
phenomenon may further suggest that yarn 
manufacture was at an early stage of develop- 
ment, since no effort was made to make an 
implement specifically designed for the task. 

Soon after the initial occurrence of the 
spindle whorl in the middle Yellow River Valley, 
this implement, made of fired clay, was widely 
used in the Yellow and the Yangzi River Valleys 
by 7000 B.P The fired clay spindle whorls were 
more standard in shape (often round), and some 
of those found in the later Neolithic Yangzi River 
Valley were beautifully painted (fig. 4g-h). They 
seem to have become an important implement 
of prehistoric daily life, as attention and a certain 
proportion of labor were assigned to this tool. 
This may suggest that yarn manufacture had 
become an important activity in both the Yellow 
and the Yangzi River Valleys by 7000 B.E. 

No fabric dated earlier than 6000 B.P has 
been reported in China to date. But wooden 
components of a loom (probably backstrap), one 
wooden and 177 fired clay spindle whorls were 
found in Hemudu in the lower Yangzi River 
Valley, dated between 7100 and 6650 calibrated 
B.P (Liu and Yao 1993). This discovery indicates 
that weaving was practiced in the lower Yangzi 
River Valley by 7000 B.P. Prehistoric fabrics were 
found in association with spindle whorls in both 
the Yellow and the Yangzi River Valleys by 5000 
B.P. Impressions of woven hemp textiles on 
pottery were found in Banpo in the middle 
Yellow River Valley, dated to 5000 calibrated B.P. 
(Institute of Archaeology CASS 1963). Fragments 
of hemp and silk fabrics were found in 
Qianshanyang, the lower Yangzi River Valley, 
estimated to be around 5000-4600 B.P. (Zhejiang 
Museum 1960). All these discoveries suggest that 
yarn spinning and weaving in the Neolithic 
Yellow and Yangzi River Valleys were practiced 
by 7000 B.P, although it is not yet clear whether 
they developed independently, by cultural 
exchange, or both. Neither is it clear which 
region was the earliest center of fabric weaving. 

It seems that the yarn spinning and weav- 
ing technologies occurred earlier in the Yellow 
and the Yangzi River Valleys than that in 
contemporary South China. There is little 
evidence for the same technological develop- 
ment in South China by 7000 B.P. In addition, 
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pottery found in association with spindle whorls 
from the Xiantouling and Dahuangsha assem- 
blages are morphologically similar to those found 
in the middle Yangzi River Valley (He 1994). This 
similarity has been cited as evidence of cultural 
influences from the middle Yangzi River Valley 
to South China in 6000 B.P (He 1994). A cultural 
diffusion of yarn spinning from the Yangzi River 
Valley to South China, therefore, can not be 
ruled out. 

From 4800 B.P onward, spindle whorls were 
widely found in South China, including several 
sites in Hong Kong. The earliest surviving textile 
in South China to date was also found in Hong 
Kong. It is a small fragment of woven fabric, 
probably hemp (Zheng 1992). Measured at only 
0.8 cm in length and 0.7 cm in width, it was 
discovered in the Kwo Lo Wan site in Chek Lap 
Kok Island, Hong Kong. The date of this small 
fragment is not certain but it is estimated to be 
between 3500 and 2500 B.P (Hong Kong 
Museum of History 1993). The cloth is a plain 
weave and seems to be from a hopsack or basket. 
Spindle whorls were also found in Chek Lap Kok 
Island but not from the same site. Given the 
simplicity of the weaving and the availability of 
hemp on the island (Zheng 1992), it is possible 
that this small piece of textile was locally made. 

The Neolithic epoch in South China termi- 
nated at around 3400 B.P, marked by the 
occurrence of bronze items (Higham 1996). 
During the Bronze Age, spindle whorls were 
widely distributed in South China. In a cemetery 
of about 2300 cal. B.P in Pingle county, Guangxi 
province, 36 fired clay spindle whorls were 
found in 36 tombs-one spindle whorl for each 
tomb. Other burial objects were also found, 
including bronze swords, spades, and axes. 
Interestingly, spindle whorls were never associ- 
ated with bronze swords in this cemetery 
(Guangxi Archaeology Team 1978). Although the 
human bones were so badly preserved that 
an identification of sex was not possible, the 
excavators proposed that those with the spindle 
whorls must be tombs of females and those with 
swords males (Guangxi Archaeology Team 1978). 
According to analysis of unearthed tomb objects, 
this cemetery was for ordinary people, probably 
soldiers and their spouses (Guangxi Archaeology 
Team 1978). The discovery thus suggests that 
yarn spinning was an important activity of 
ordinary females some 2300 years ago. 

On the other hand, barkcloth beaters were 
seldom found after 4000 B.P It should be empha- 
sized that the absence of barkcloth beaters does 


not suggest a complete termination of barkcloth 
making, as barkcloth was still produced by 
ethnic groups on Hainan Island until the early 
twentieth century, using wooden beaters and 
iron knives (Li 1997). But the absence of the 
specially-made stone barkcloth beaters and the 
wide distribution of spindle whorls in South 
China may suggest the decline of barkcloth 
making and the increased popularity of yarn 
spinning in this region, probably associated with 
yarn weaving or knitting after 4500 B.P 


The Textile Industry in South China 
(2100-1900 B.P) 


An understanding of the textile industry of 
the early historical period in South China is 
based mainly upon archaeological discoveries, 
particularly from the burials dated to the Western 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 24). Pieces of silk 
fabric were widely found in tombs of this period 
both in Guangdong and Guangxi provinces, 
some of them in the form of pseudomorphs 
(Managing Committee for Antiquities [CPAM], 
Guangzhou City 1981; Guangxi Museum 1978). 
Silk fabrics of plain weave dyed with cinnabar 
have been discovered as remains of mirror- 
covers, which were used to wrap mirrors in 
many folds or mirror bags in tombs around the 
present Guangzhou City since the 1950s (CPAM 
of Guangzhou City 1981), while gauze and 
brocade were found in the tomb of a local ruler in 
Guangxi province in 1977 (Guangxi Museum 
1978). 

The richest and most varied textile examples 
of the early historical period in South China are 
those found in the mausoleum of the second 
Nanyue King, dated around 122 B.C. (Wang and 
Lu 1991). The mausoleum was constructed in the 
heart of a small hill in Guangzhou City, which 
had been undisturbed until it was discovered in 
1983. Bolts of fabrics were found in this tomb, 
consisting of twenty-three different types of 
plain weave; two types were embroidered. There 
were also four types of gauze, three types of 
brocade and two types of ribbon, as well as a 
mass of reeled but unspun and broken silk noils 
(Wang and Lu 1991), which have been used by 
the Chinese as fillings for winter clothing and 
quilts for hundreds of years. 

Although all the textiles were very fragile 
and highly carbonized, the weave structures 
were well preserved and could be analyzed 
under a microscope. Some silk threads were 


twisted. Both S-and Z-spun threads were present 
(Wang and Lu 1991). The colors of some fabrics 
were still visible when unearthed, particularly 
those dyed with cinnabar. Unfortunately, other 
dyeing materials could not be identified, as the 
fabrics were too fragile to be tested. Most of the 
textile bolts were found in the west chamber of 
the tomb, which seems to have been a storage 
room for the deceased king. Textile pseudo- 
morphs were also found on bronze items. 

The discovery of such a large quantity of 
high-quality textiles leads one to wonder 
whether they were made in South China or 
imported from the north. According to historical 
documents, there was a regular trade market at 
the border of South China and the Yangzi River 
Valley (Sima 1963 | 2nd century B.C.]). Further, 
the majority of textiles found in the tomb of the 
Nanyue King resemble those found in the 
contemporary Yangzi River Valley, though there 
were some differences in the sizes of printed 
patterns and in the densities of warps and wefts 
(Wang and Lu 1991). Given the existence of a 
trade market and the similarity of textiles 
between South China and the Yangzi River 
Valley, it is quite likely that some of the textiles 
found in the tomb of the Nanyue King were 
imported from the north. 

Not all of these textiles were imported, how- 
ever. There may have been a local industry of silk 
making in South China by this time. An indirect 
indicator of the existence of a local textile indus- 
try is the usage of silk fabric in a very extravagant 
manner as found in the mausoleum of the 
Nanyue King. Thousands of bronze, iron, gold, 
silver, jade, stone and ivory items were found in 
this tomb, many of them wrapped in silk fabrics. 
Some bronze mirrors were wrapped with several 
fabrics, including plain weave, gauze, and 
embroidery. Bronze bells as large as 49 cm high 
and 19.2 cm wide and large cooking pots were 
also wrapped in plain silk fabrics. Cinnabar-dyed 
gauze and plain weaves, perceived as elegant 
fabrics in the Western Han dynasty according to 
historic documents (Chen 1984), were used to 
wrap jade objects. An analysis of the items found 
in the western chamber numbers a total of 1,435, 
including 653 bronze objects, 74 jade and stone 
objects, and 54 iron ones. Of these objects more 
than eighty percent of the bronze, seventy-eight 
percent of the jade, and thirty percent of the iron 
items bear remains of silk fabric or pseudo- 
morphs (Lu 1991). And these were only the 
surviving remains. It is possible that more objects 
were wrapped in silk at the time of burial but 
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Fig. 6. Two bronze printing 
plates unearthed in the 
mausoleum of the second 


Nanyue King (7:10), 122 B.C., 


Guangzhou City. 
a) The major motif 
b) The positioning motif 


c) Pattern combining the two 
motifs, plus a third motif. 


that the fabrics did not survive. Such extravagant 
use of silk would not have been possible without 
the existence of a local silk-producing industry 
(Wang and Lu 1991). 

Other evidence suggesting the existence of a 
local silk workshop is the discovery of two 
bronze plates with handles, apparently used for 
silk printing (Lu 1989) (fig. 6). The surfaces of 
these two plates were cast into different motifs, 
both with convex outlines. Silk fabrics bearing 
the same motifs were found in the mausoleum 
of the Nanyue King. According to experiments, 
silk printing could have been performed by 
grasping the plate of one motif and stamping on 
the fabric, then following the same procedure 
with the other plate (Lu 1989). Similar motifs on 
silk fabric have been found in the tomb of a 
nobleman in Mawangdui, Hunan province, in 
1972, dated slightly earlier than the tomb of the 
Nanyue King (Institute of Archaeology CASS 
1984), but the sizes of the motifs found in 
Mawangdui are smaller than those found in 
Guangzhou (Lu 1989). The significance of the 
discovery of these printing plates in South China 
is two-fold: first, it suggests that there was a silk 
printing workshop, probably a royal one, in 
South China by 2100 B.P; second, it indicates that 
the silk industry in South China was under 
strong influence from the Yangzi River Valley. 

More evidence for the existence of silk man- 
ufacturing in ancient South China comes from 
another noble burial of the early Western Han 
dynasty, found in Gui county, Guangxi province. 
The occupant of the burial is considered to be a 
local ruler, probably a head of the county. The 
upper part of the tomb was robbed, but textile 
and wooden tools were found in the lower 
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chamber, which was left undisturbed and water- 
logged. In the lower chamber, some implements 
belonging to a loom were discovered, including 
a dozen flat sticks for weft beating, several wooden 
thread-rollers, shuttles, and warp beams 
(Guangxi Museum 1978). The structure of this 
loom cannot be reconstructed, but the imple- 
ments indicate that the loom must have been 
something more complex than a backstrap loom 
(Lu 1990). In addition, 15 fired clay spindle 
whorls were also found in this tomb, as well 
as remains of textiles. The discovery of these 
implements and textile remains documents the 
existence of yarn spinning and weaving in a 
rural area of South China by 2100 B.P. 

Some of the textiles found in the Gui burial 
were bolts of silk fabrics; others were clothes 
worn by servants sacrificed in the lower cham- 
ber. The fabrics found in this Gui burial include 
silk and hemp plain weaves, gauze, and brocade. 
Some of the servants wore silk brocade of black 
and red color, and hemp socks and shoes 
(Guangxi Museum 1978). The color sources were 
not reported. These textiles, however, remained 
after the robbery of the tomb. A document written 
on a wooden flat stick listed all the objects buried 
with the deceased master. According to this list, 
50 garments, 63 bolts of silk weaves, 20 jin 
(Chinese measurement, each equals about 650 g) 
of reeled but unspun silk noils, and 2 jin of silk 
yards, along with other objects, were placed in 
the tomb at the funeral (Guangxi Museum 1978). 
The quantity of textiles is substantial, further 
suggesting that the output of silk fabrics at the 
time was probably quite considerable. 

According to historical documents, even 
people living on Hainan Island during second 


century B.C. could make silk and hemp fabrics 
(Ban 1962 [A.D. 1st century]). Since Hainan Island 
was a remote area even then, and its material 
culture had been continuously influenced by 
mainland South China culture, it is logical to 
assume that silk and hemp fabrics would have 
been produced in South China by that time. 
Although there is little doubt that various 
kinds of textiles were produced in South China 
by the second century B.C., is it possible to 
differentiate locally-made textiles from those 
imported from the north? This question is not 
easy to answer, as the majority of the textiles 
found in South China are similar to those found 
in the Yellow and the Yangzi River Valleys. There 
are some fabrics from the tomb of the Nanyue 
King, however, for which counterparts have not 
yet been found in other parts of China. One of 
these fabrics is a thin silk plain weave soaked or 
painted with lacquer (fig. 7). The fabric is so 
loosely woven (15 warps x 14 wefts per square 
mm) that little “holes” are visible between warps 
and wefts. Such a loose structure must have been 
particularly suitable for making garments to be 
worn in hot and humid South China. After being 
soaked in lacquer, the fabric became tough and 
shiny—a very good material for making hats. 
Remains of a black lacquer hat were found in the 
Gui burial in Guangxi (Guangxi Museum 1978), 


confirming the usage of this type of lacquered 
textile. 

Another fabric is a silk plain weave that 
seems to have been painted with some sort of oil, 
as it has a shining black appearance (Wang and 
Lu 1991). It is not possible to identify the material 
used, as the fabric is too fragile. But according 
to historic documents, a mixture of lacquer 
and vegetable oil was used to paint silk fabric 
in the Western Han dynasty (Chen 1984), 
Fabrics became relatively waterproof after this 
treatment, which must have been the best mate- 
rial for making raincoats—again, particularly 
appropriate in rainy South China. 

A third fabric is a silk plain weave with 
mineral powder on its surface, which seems to 
be mica. Observation under a microscope reveals 
that the fabric seems to have been rolled, as the 
silk yarns became slightly expanded and flat. 
According to experiments, the fabric was proba- 
bly produced in several steps: first, the woven 
fabric was soaked in vegetable oil; then the mica 
powder was spread onto its surface when the oil 
was half-dry; finally the fabric was rolled so the 
powder was firmly attached to its surface (Wang 
and Lu 1991). The finished product would have 
been a grayish white shining material, yielding a 
very elegant fabric. No similar discovery has yet 
been made in other areas of China, suggesting 
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Fig. 7. Fragment of lacquer- 
dyed silk plain weave from the 
mausoleum of the second 
Nanyue King (12x), 122 B.C., 
Guangzhou City 
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Fig. 8. Fragments of 
embroidered silk fabrics 
discovered in the mausoleum 
of the second Nanyue King 
(not to scale), 122 B.C., 
Guangzhou City 


Fig. 9. Embroidery patterns 
and stitches found in the 
mausoleum of the second 
Nanyue King, 122 B.C., 
Guangzhou City. 

a) Cloud pattern 

b) Chain stitch 

c) Tree pattern 

d) Straight-line stitch 


that this fabric might have been locally made. 

Embroidery was also practiced then in 
South China. Surviving embroidered silk fabrics, 
consisting of three types, were found mainly in 
the tomb of the Nanyue King. The first type was 
a brownish yellow plain weave, embroidered 
with dark brown silk thread. The second was a 
dark brownish yellow plain weave, embroidered 
with cinnabar-dyed and black threads. The third 
was a black loose plain weave, embroidered with 
black silk thread. The carbonization of the tex- 
tiles prevented the identification of the dyeing 
resources, except the cinnabar. 

These embroideries were done by chain 
stitches or straight-line stitches (fig. 8). At least 
two patterns were found in the tomb of the 
Nanyue King: one was a cloud pattern and 
another a tree pattern (fig. 9). The cloud pattern 
is similar to that found at the site of Mawangdui 
in Changsha City, located in the middle Yangzi 
River Valley; the tree pattern has not yet been 
found in other areas of China. The workmanship 
and skill of this embroidery seems primitive and 
simple, as it was done by straight-line stitches 
(fig. 9). It is quite possible that the embroidery 
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was made in South China. A bundle of hundreds 
of iron needles was found in association with the 
silk fabrics, further suggesting the likely existence 
of a royal embroidery workshop in Guangzhou 
2100 years ago. 

In summary, archaeological discoveries have 
documented that by 2100 B.P there were at least 
some royal workshops in South China to 
produce silk and probably other textiles (e.g., 
hemp) for the ruling class. The surviving textile 
remains and tools suggest that silk reeling, weav- 
ing, printing, dyeing, embroidering, and other 
special treatments were practiced in South 
China. The discovery of loom implements in Gui 
county suggests that silk fabrics were produced 
not only in the capital Guangzhou City, but also in 
other areas. Historical documents also indicated 
that silk production had spread to Hainan Island 
by this time (Ban 1962 [A.D. Ist century]). It seems 
that silk production was quite popular in South 
China by 2100 B.P. 

This is not to suggest, however, that silk was 
the common fabric for ordinary people in South 
China. Hemp would have probably been the 
major textile for the poor. Unfortunately, remains 
of hemp fabric were seldom found, probably 
because the poor could not have afforded to bury 
their dead with tomb goods. 

Textile manufacturing in South China had 
gone through its developing process, from mak- 
ing the tough and thick barkcloth by 6000 B.P to 
producing the delicate and thin silk fabrics by 
2100 B.P. Four thousand years elapsed for this 
development. While the barkcloth making might 
have been indigenous, the occurrence of yarn 
spinning and weaving was apparently under 
strong influence from the Yellow and the Yangzi 
River Valleys, where the technologies of yarn 
spinning and weaving were quite well devel- 
oped by 7000 B.P It is noteworthy that barkcloth 
was widely found in Taiwan and Southeast Asia 
after 6000 B.P (Ling 1960), suggesting a cultural 
dispersal from South China to other areas. 
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